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THE WORLD AT WORK 


Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Picture Page 


This issue of Junior Scholastic shows how important it is to have a good voice. Every boy and 
girl should strive to improve his voice. If you speak properly, with good pronunciation and in- 
flection, you will have an advantage through life which nobody can take away from you. On this 
page we show pictures of people who earn their living by their voices, plus their brains and per- 
sonality. At the top we see the “trickiest voice in the world"—that of Edgar Bergen. He makes 
it famous, not as his own voice, but as the voice of Charlie McCarthy, the well-dressed young 
fellow on the left. BELOW we have voices used in a more natural way. Two men [one a salesman) 
are talking about their business. In business, a good voice is of great value. 


N. Y. Times S8tudio 

ABOVE, sitting on the couch, is the greatest woman 
singer in the world. Her name is Kirsten Flagstad, a Nor- 
wegian, who is now in the United States to sing the dif- 
ficult operas by Wagner. Mme. Flagstad is shown here 
in the role of Isolde, in Wagner's powerful music-drama 
"Tristan and Isolde." Standing is Mme. Karen Branzell, 
who plays Isolde’s maid. The opera is sung in German. 


Ewing Galioway 
BELOW: Ted Husing on the job. He is a well-known radio sports announcer. Radio announcers 
must have well-trained voices. Millions of people have to understand what they say. RIGHT: Great 
actresses and actors can make their voices fit the parts they are playing. Here is Helen Hayes 
as the ageing Queen Victoria in the stage hit "Victoria Regina.” Greeting her is Disraeli, her 
favorite prime minister. BELOW RIGHT: The person we hear so often but never see—the tele- chai 
phone operator. Before they become operatori, girls take voice training in the company's school. tndamm 
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LOOSE TONGUES AND FREE SPEECH 
Can You Say Anything You Want, Anyplace? 


NCE in a while you come 
© upon a crowd gathered 
around a man perched above 
them and shouting in a big voice. 
People passing by stop to listen. They 
want to hear what the man is say- 
ing. Maybe he is only selling soap 
or a magical medicine to cure every- 
thing. Maybe he is telling the crowd 
whom to vote for. Maybe he is talk- 
ing against our government or even 
the President himself. 

Can anybody climb on a 
soap box and speak his 
mind? Can radio speakers 
say whatever they like? 

That depends upon where 
they live. 

In some countries people 

cannot be free with their 
talk. In Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and Russia no one 
can say anything the gov- 
ernment would not want 
him to say. If one of the 
350 million people in those 
countries should dare to 
criticize his government, 
he would be thrown in jail. 
He might lose his job or 
even his life for saying 
what he thinks. 

Those countries no long- 
er have freedom of speech. 

But in America, England, 
France and some othe: 
countries anyone can say almost 
anything in public or over the air. 
These countries are all democracies. 
They are governments of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 

In America, the right of free 
speech is given to our people by the 
Constitution. The Constitution was 
written soon after the Revolution. 
At first no mention was made of 
freedom of speech and other impor- 
tant rights of the people. But Ameri- 
cans remembered that before the 
Revolution the British government 
had taken away their liberties. They 
wanted to make sure their own new 
government could never do that. 

As soon as the Constitution was 
adopted by the thirteen states, the 
people demanded that a Bill of 
Rights be added to it. The very first 
amendment of the Constitution 
guaranteed the people the liberty to 
speak and to write freely. This and 
other amendments were copied after 
the British Bill of Rights which 
guaranteed liberties to the British 
people. But the American Constitu- 
tion granted more freedom than the 
British law. 


Freedom of speech is the most sa- 
cred right of any people. If we could 
not speak freely, we would no long- 
er have a democracy. Unless we 
could criticize our government and 
listen to others, we would not know 
whom to vote for or what kind of 
laws we should have. Our govern- 
ment was built upon a foundation of 
free speech and a free press. Next 
week in Junior Scholastic we shall 
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Courtesy New York Times 


read how important it is to be able 
also to print what we think. 

Does the right of free speech mean 
you can say anything at all that 
comes into your head? No. That 
would not be fair. For instance it 
would not be fair to permit the tell- 
ing of harmful! lies that would ruin 
a person’s reputation or business. 
Harmful untruthful statements of 
this kind are called slander, and we 
have laws forbidding that. 


Radio stations protect their lis- 
teners from annoying or harmful 
speeches by ruling that every speak- 
er must give them a written copy of 
every word that is to be spoken. In 
these ways, we are protected from 
speech that is too free to be good. 

It’s like the case of a man who was 
arrested for swinging his arms and 
hitting another man on the nose. 
The arm-swinger asked the Judge, 
“Haven't I got the right to swing my 
arms in a free country?” The Judge 
said, “Your right to swing your arms 
ends just where the other fellow’s 
nose begins.”” No more can we swing 
our tongues too freely. 

Sometimes in America even, we 


cannot criticize our government. 
During the World War, and other 
wars in which the United States took 
part, there was little freedom of 
speech. The government wanted the 
support of its people for the war, 
and those who talked against it were 
arrested for “‘treason.” 

But in normal, peace times it is 
safe to speak against war, and— 
most everywhere in the United 
States—it is safe to speak 
for or against anything 
else. But there are a few 
states, and some cities and 
towns, where a person 
would not be allowed to 
speak against the govern- 
ment, or against local con- 
ditions they did not like. 
The speaker would ‘be 
arrested, charged with 
“disturbing the peace” or 
‘*inciting to riot.” Even 
though no rioting occurred, 
and no peace was dis- 
turbed, speakers would 
sometimes be arrested. 
The arrest of the speakers 
would then be a violation 
of the Constitution. 

City and state police, 
and special private police 
employed by large compa- 
nies, have often, in the 
past, arrested speakers 
and organizers who tried to start a 
union among the workers. The po- 
lice would break up meetings, peo- 
ple would be injured and sometimes 
killed. 

This year Congress, backed by 
most of the people, passed a law 
known as the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

This law forbids employers from. 
doing anything which might inter- 
fere with the organization of work- 
ers in unions of their own choice. The 
question, not yet settled, is whether 
an employer can call a meeting of 
his employes and ask them not to 
join a union. 

Would the employer be violating 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act? If 
so, what about the employer’s con- 
stitutional right to free speech? 

This is a question you can talk 
over in class. 

Of course, if the employer takes 
action to back up his speech (such as 
firing workers for “union activi- 
ties”), then it is undoubtedly a viola- 
tion of the Wagner law. But consider 
only the question of the employer’s 
speaking. 
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POWER 
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Ml PEECH is power,” wrote a fa- 
S mous American author (Ralph 
Waldo Emerson) many years 

ago. 

What did he mean by this? He 
meant that men who can make great 
speeches have the power to lead 
other men, to make history. 

Can you think of great speakers 
who have helped make American 
history? 

At the top of this page is a picture 
of Patrick Henry speaking to the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. He was 
a fiery and wonderful speaker. Some 
people believe that he was the finest 
speaker ever to be heard in America. 
He used simple language, but he 
spoke it so well that he could lead 
men to do whatever he wished. 

He played a very important part 
in leading the American colonies to 
revolt from England in 1776. Here is 
part of a speech he made at a Vir- 
ginia convention, which met to de- 
cide whether or not Virginia should 
join Massachusetts in fighting Eng- 
land: 

“Gentlemen may cry peace, peace— 
but there is no peace. The war is actu- 
ally begun! ... Why stand we here 
idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death!” 

Henry Clay was another of our 
great orators. (Did you know that our 
word orator comes from the Latin 
word orare “to speak”’?) He made his 
listeners believe that what he said 
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Their Voices 


was true and worth-while. He was 
able to explain his ideas clearly, al- 
though sometimes he used harder 
words than did Patrick Henry. 

A member of Congress for a great 
many years, he made many impor- 
tant speeches. One of the most force- 
ful of these was made just before the 
War of 1812. This war with England 
began because the British navy tried 
to interfere with our merchant ships 
and sailors. Here is part of the speech 







"Give me liberty, or give me death" 
are the famous words spoken by the 
man standing in the center of this pic- 
ture. He was Patrick Henry of Virginia. 
His voice led men to join the cause of 
the American Revolutionary War. 


Henry Clay made in Congress at this 
time: 

“We are told that England is a proud 
and lofty nation, which, disdaining to 
wait for danger, meets it half-way. 
Haughty as she is, we once triumphed 
over her, and, if we do not listen to the 
counsels of timidity and despair, we 
shall again prevail. In such a cause, 
with the aid of Providence, we must 
come out crowned with success; but if 
we fail, let us fail like men, lash our- 
selves to our gallant tars, and expire 
together in one common struggle, 
fighting for free trade and seaman’s 
rights.” 

What many people consider the 
finest speech ever made in Congress 
was one by Daniel Webster. Webster 


‘ Was a serious and dignified man. He 


did not make fiery or exciting 
speeches like those of Henry or Clay. 
He won men over to his ideas by the 
strength and simplicity of his argu- 
ments. 

His most famous speech was part 
of a debate with another Senator, 
Robert Hayne. The debate took place 
in 1830. It was one of the earliest 
statements of the differences between 
the Northern and the Southern 
states, which later led to the Civil 
War. Hayne came from South Caro- 
lina and Webster from Massachu- 
setts. Webster defended the supreme 
power of the Union against the power 
of the separate states. Here are some 
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Thousands of men, women, and children came great distances to hear the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. Here we see Lincoln speaking. Douglas stands in back. 
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of the closing sentences of this 
very important speech: 

“When my eyes shall be 
turned to behold, for the last 
time, the sun in heaven, may I 
not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glori- 
ous Union... . Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance, rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the republic, now 
known and honored throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, bearing 
for its motto... that sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart — liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 


Different from all these other great 
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speakers was Abraham Lincoln. His 
speech was slow and drawling. Very 
often he used humorous stories to ex- 
plain his ideas. When he began mak- 
ing speeches, no one took him very 
seriously. Then people began to see 
that he was a very great speaker in 
his own way. He was able to present 
great ideas in the language of the 
common people, and to make them 
believe that he was honest and sin- 
cere. 


Unlike the others, his greatest 
speeches were made directly to the 
people, not at meetings of Congress 
or state assemblies. His first impor- 
tant speeches were made in a series 
of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
his political rival. (See the picture on 
facing page.) Lincoln spoke many 
times after that but his most famous 
speech is the very short and beauti- 
fully simple Gettysburg address, 
which is one of the great speeches in 
our country’s history. Since you 
probably know this speech by heart, 
we will not repeat it here. Instead 
here is part of the brief speech he 
made when he began his second term 
a? President, after the Civil War was 
over: 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 


OCTOBER 23, 1937 


ABOVE: The bold and ener- 
getic President—Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose forceful 
speeches earned him great pop- 
ularity. LEFT: The ringing voice 
of William Jennings Bryan led 
people to call him the "'silver- 
tongued orator.’ He was Presi- 
dential candidate twice. He be- 
gan the custom of making cam- 
paign speeches all over the 
country. Here he is shown be- 
ing interviewed by reporters. 
RIGHT: Woodrow Wilson was 
called the "professor - presi- 
dent," because he was very 
fond of reading and hac! been 
a teacher at Princeton His 
speeches were always earnest 
and serious. Notice the man 
seated to the left of Wilson. He 
is now President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who was then (1917) 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans, to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 


William Jennings Bryan first won 
fame by a speech he made at a con- 
vention of the Democratic party in 
1896. At this convention, the dele- 
gates had been arguing for a long 
time about whether America should 
use silver or gold as the basis of her 
money. Bryan was the last speaker. 
He was the only one who could gain 
the attention of the large and noisy 
audience. He spoke in favor of silver. 
His deep and powerful voice held his 
listeners’ attention until his very last 
word. After he had finished, the au- 
dience went wild with applause. 

Few people had ever heard Bryan 
before, but after this speech he was 
elected Democratic candidate for 
President. He was one of the first 
Presidential candidates to make a 
speaking tour in all parts of the 
country. The sentence for which 
Bryan is known best is the one he 
used to end his speech at the 1896 
convention. It was: “You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns, you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” 

One of the strongest and most fear- 
less speakers America has ever had 





was Theodore Roosevelt. He 
was an active, energetic man, 
and his speeches showed these 


qualities. As you can see in | 


the picture on this page he 
often grew very excited as he was 
speaking, and waved his arms about 
to emphasize his words. He was in- 
terested in reforming many of the 
things in American government and 
business that he felt were wrong, 
and made many speeches defending 
his ideas. 
Our war President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, was a fine speaker, but his 
speeches were not as popular as those 


he. 
Wide World 
of Theodore Roosevelt. He was a 
quiet, serious man, fond of studying 
and reading. He taught at Princeton 
University and was later president 
of Princeton. 

The most recent of America’s great 
speakers is our President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, fifth cousin of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt. You have 
probably all heard him over the ra- 
dio, and know how clear and pleas- 
ant is his voice, and how well-chosen 
his words. Even people who do not 
agree with his ideas have to admire 
his skill in expressing them. 

We have written records of the 
speeches made by many of the great 
men in our history, but we have no 
way of knowing how their voices 
sounded. The University of Columbia 
in New York decided that it would be 
valuable to have phonograph records 
of the voices of great speakers. Co- 
lumbia is now making records of im- 
portant lving speakers. 

The power of speech has not al- 
ways been used wisely. Sometimes 
men use their voices to spread lies 
and hatred. Their smooth voices and 
fine words lead people to forget the 
meaning of what they are saying. 
Always when you are listening to 
someone speaking, whether he is a 
salesmen or a political orator, be 
careful to understand the true mean- 
ing of what he is saying. 
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GREEN BROOM 






4 Ballad-play by Janet Tobitt and Alice White 


Here is a play in the form of a song, which you can have 
a lot of fun acting out and singing. The music for it is on 
page 14. One important thing to rememver is to make the 
rhythm strong and clear. Music, words, and action must keep 
together if the play is to be a success. 


1. There was an old man and he liv’d in the West, 
And his trade was a-cutting of broom, green broom; 
He had but one son and his name it was John, 

And he liéd a-bed till "twas noon, bright noon, 
And he liéd a-bed till ’twas noon. 


2. The old man arose and unto his son goes, 
And he swore he'd set fire to his room, his room, 
If he would not rise and unbutton his eyes 
And away to the woods for green broom, green 
broom. 
And away to the woods for green broom. 


3. Then Jack he did rise and did sharpen his knives, 
And he went to the woods cutting broom, green 
broom, 
To market and fair, crying ev’rywhere, 
“O fair maids, do you want any broom, green 
broom? 
O fair maids, do you want any broom?” 


4. A lady sat up in her window so high, 
And she heard Johnny crying “Green broom, green, 
broom;” 
She rang for her maid and unto her she said, 
“O go fetch me the lad that cries broom, green broom, 
O go fetch me the lad that cries broom.” 


5. Then John he came back, and upstairs he did go, 
And he enter’d that fair lady’s room, her room, 
“Dear Johnny,” said she, “O can you fancy me, 
Will you marry a lady in bloom, in bloom? 

Will you marry a lady in bloom? 


6. Then John gave consent and unto the church went, 
And he married this lady in bloom, in bloom. 
Said she, “I protest there is none in the West 
Is so good as the lad who sells broom, green broom, 
Is so good as the lad who sells broom.” 


PRESENTATION: A chorus sings the ballad, while the 
players mime the action. They may also say or sing 
their lines of dialogue, but, owing to the movements 
necessary in Verse 6, silent pantomime seems most ad- 
visable. 


STAGING: The old man’s cottage is situated on the ex- 
treme left; the forest is in the centre of the stage; on the 
right, facing the audience, is a short flight of steps lead- 
ing up to a little platform representing the lady’s dwell- 















ing. A cot, with a chair near it, stands on stage left; on 
the platform, right, is a bench or chair; the old man and 
his son have large knives for their occupation; the lady 
has an embroidery frame. 


COSTUMING: The young rustic is clad in a smock and 
breeches; his father has similar attire, though of more 
sombre hues. The lady ‘wears an elegant-looking eight- 
eenth century costume; her maid has a dress of the same 
period, an apron, and a mob cap. The country girls wear 
conventional milk-maids’ costumes. The parson’s at- 
tire includes a black cloak or coat, a clerical collar, a 
“shovel” hat, and spectacles. 


ACTION: The mood of this ballad-play is jolly, and 
the characters must take advantage of the humor in- 
herent in their parts. The lazy boy, whose luck is out of 
all proportion to his merit, the long-suffering old fa- 
ther, the romantic and impulsive lady, and her obedient 
maid—all should be played broadly, with exaggera- 
tion, and with animated facial expression on the part of 
the actors who portray them. 


VERSE 1 
There was an old man and he liv’d in the West, 
And his trade was a-cutting of broom, green broom; 











The old man enters from L. followed by his son, John. 
The father takes seven steps to the centre of the stage, 
knife in hand, ready to begin work. John follows him 
on to the stage, takes three steps over to the bed, yawns, 
stretches, lies down, and goes off to sleep. The lady en- 
ters from R. She walks daintily for seven counts, and 
sits on her chair, on the last word of line 2. 


He had but one son and his name it was John, 
And he liéd a-bed till ’twas noon, bright noon, 
The old man pantomimes cutting broom vigorously, in 
eight gestures. John breathes and snores in rhythm with 
the music. The lady sews busily, and rhythmically. 


And he liéd a-bed till ’twas noon. 
The action is the same for John and the lady as in lines 
3-4. The old man looks disgustedly over at his son, takes 


*Reprinted from Dramatized Ballads by Janet Tobitt and 


Alice M. G. White. Illustrated by Barbara Danielsen. Used by 
permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., publishers. 
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three strides over to him, and sits on the chair by the 
bed. 


VERSE 2 
The old man arose and unto his son goes, 
The old man stands up, and shakes John impatiently. 


And he swore he’d set fire to his room, his room, 
The son starts up, and gazes at his father in a dazed 
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manner; the father shakes his fist at him, pantomimes 
striking a match, and applying it to the mattress of the 
bed. 


If he would not rise and unbutton his eyes, 
The old man shakes John twice, and tries to force his 
eyes open. 
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And away to the woods for green broom, green broom, 
John is now awake, and thoroughly scared, as he 
watches his father gesticulate towards the woods, and 
pantomime the cutting of broom. 


And away to the woods for green broom. 
The father goes off L., wagging his finger warningly at 
the son as he disappears. John stares after him ruefully. 
Throughout the verse the lady continues to sew. 


VERSE 2 

Then Jack he did rise and did sharpen his knives, 
John jumps out of bed, picks up his knife from the floor 
and sharpens it on an imaginary carburundum. 


And he went to the woods cutting broom, green broom, 
He goes to the woods, in four determined strides. 


To market and fair, crying ev’rywhere, 
He pantomimes vigorously cutting broom. Village maid- 
ens come tripping on to the stage from the right, they 
stand around watching him admiringly. 


“O fair maids, do you want any broom, green broom? 
He offers the broom with his most engaging smiles. They 
buy it with alacrity. 


O fair maids, do you want any broom?” 
They run off R., laughing, and waving him goodbye. He 
gazes after them romantically as they disappear. The 
lady continues to sew. 
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VERSE 4 
A lady sat up in her window so high, 
And she heard Johnny crying “Green broom, green 
broom;” 
John pantomimes loading his back with broom; he walks 
about, and, with hand to mouth, pantomimes shouting 
“Green Broom” to right and to left. The lady listens, 
stands up, and peeps at him through an imaginary 
window. 


She rang for her maid and unto her she said, 
The lady puts down her embroidery on the chair, gives 
two vigorous pulls at an imaginary bell-rope, the maid 
runs in from R., bobs on the word “said,” and stands at 
the bottom of the steps, looking up attentively at her 
mistress. 


“O go fetch me the lad that cries broom, green broom, 
The lady points longingly at John (who continues to 
walk about, calling his trade), then lays her hand ro- 
mantically on her heart. 


O go fetch me the lad that cries broom.” 
The maid runs over to John, taking seven steps. The 
lady repeats the action of line 4. 


VERSE 5 

Then John he came back, and upstairs he did go, 

And he enter’d that fair lady’s room, her room, 
On the word “then” the maid takes the bewildered 
Johnny’s right hand and points up to her mistress. To- 
gether they cross the stage, ascend the stairs and ap- 
proach the lady, each taking seven steps. John is be- 
tween the lady and her maid. 


“Dear Johnny,” said she, “O can you fancy me? 
John gazes at the lady in admiration. She looks at him, 
entranced, and clasps her hands together in entreaty. 
The maid listens in amazement. Her jaw drops when 
she hears the word “fancy.” John shows pleasure and 
surprise. 


Will you marry a lady in bloom, in bloom? 

The lady holds out her arms to John on the word 
“marry.” On the first “bloom” she places her right fore- 
finger under her chin, supporting her right elbow on 
the back of her left hand, and curtsies. The maid raises 
her hands and eyes in astonishment, on the word 
“marry,” and on the first “bloom,” places her arms 
akimbo. John stands quite still, puzzled, and yet pleased 
at the unexpected turn of events. 


Will you marry a lady in bloom?” 
The same as for line 4. 


VERSE 6 
Then John gave consent and unto the church went, 
And he married this lady in bloom, in bloom. 
The parson enters from R. with hands clasped in front 
of him; he takes five steps across the stage, and stands 
to the L. of the steps, facing the audience. John nods his 
head decisively on the words “John” and “consent”; he 
takes the lady’s right hand in his left. Together they 


Turn to page 14 























WHEE! GRAMMAR IS GLAMOUR! 






No Trick About It. Words Just Change Meaning, That’s All 


RAMMAR is glamour. This 
G seems to be a queer statement. 
Does it make any sense to 

you? 

Everybody knows what grammar 
is. It has to do with dull rules about 
nouns and verbs and the way we use 
them to speak and write. Glamour is 
something entirely different. It’s a 
word Hollywood likes to use to de- 
scribe its most beautiful stars, in or- 
der to make them seem strange and 
mysterious 

How could there be any connection 
between these two words? 

There was a time when grammar 
and glamour meant exactly the same 
thing. Hundreds of years ago, when 
very few people knew how to read 
and write, the people thought gram- 
mar was something mysterious and 
strange. Once somebody, who didn’t 
know much about words, was trying 
to think of a word that would mean 
mystery. He remembered hearing a 
word that meant something mysteri- 
ous or strange, but he didn’t remem- 
ber exactly how to pronounce it. He 
thought it sounded something like 
glammar. He used it this way. Other 
people used it too. In time its spelling 
was changed to glamour, and it be- 
came the word we know today. 

As more people learned to read and 
write, they stopped thinking of 
grammar as a mystery, and used it to 
mean rules of language, just as we 
use it today. 

So grammar is glamour. Or at least 
it was! 

This story of how a word grew out 
of somebody’s mistake in pronuncia- 
tion is only one of many interesting 
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Illustrations from Picturesque Word Origins. Used by permission of G. 4 C. Merriam Co. 
Our word “bonfire was once “bonefire” where human beings were burned. 
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stories of how words grow and 
change in meaning and spelling. 
Many of the words we use every day 
have strange and sometimes amus- 
ing histories. Here are some of them: 


goodby. When we say goodby to a 
person, we are using one word for four. 
Goodby is short for “God be with you,” 
a phrase that was used hundreds of 
years ago in the same way that goodby 
is used today. It was shortened to “God 
be wi’ you,” and then to goodby. 

daisy. This flower that we all know 
by its yellow center and spreading 
white petals reminded people in old 
England of the sun and its rays. They 
called it the day’s eye. From this it was 
shortened to daisy. 

book. The ancient Saxons in England 
used to write on pieces of beech board. 
They spelled beech bec. Later this 
spelling was changed to boc, and final- 
ly to book. Now men print words on 
paper, but they call these printed vol- 
umes by a word that used to mean 
beech tree! 

bonfire. Now we think of a bonfire 
as a big wood fire, fine for a celebration 
at night. But in the middle ages it was 
spelt bonefire and was an altogether 
different sort of fire. It was a fire used 
to burn human bodies. Heretics (peo- 
ple who did not believe in the Church) 
were killed in this way. The books they 
read and wrote were also burned in 
these fires of bones. Later the word was 
used for any open-air fire, and its spell- 
ing was changed to the harmless bon- 
fire we know today. 

magazine. Magazine comes from a 
word that meant storehouse. Then it 
came to mean a storehouse for ammu- 
nition or weapons. Now we use it to 
mean a printed publication—a store- 
house of words and pictures. 

manufacture. Manufacture is a com- 
bination of two Latin words—manus 
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“hand,” and facere “to make.” At first 
manufacture really meant “to make 
by hand.” Now we speak of machine 
made goods as manufactured. Things 
made by hand we simply call hand- 
made. 

taxicab. Next time you ride in a taxi 
that bounces over a rough street, you 
might like to remember that part of 
the word taxicab comes from the word 
cabriolet, which used to mean a car- 
riage that bounced like a goat. Taxicab 
is a shortened form of taximeter-cab- 
riolet. Before the days of the automo- 
bile a machine for registering the fare 
was put into cabriolets, and the com- 





bination was called taximeter-cabrio- 
let. Because this was a long word, peo- 
ple shortened it to taximeter-cab, then 
to taxicab. The name stuck even after 
automobiles replaced the old horse- 
drawn carriages. 

pencil. Pencil comes from a word 
which meant little tail. It was used at 
first to mean the hair brush that artists 
use. If you look at one of the brushes 
you use for water colors in art class, 
you may notice that it does look like a 
little tail. Gradually the word came to 
mean anything used for drawing and 
writing, and finally it came to mean 
the wood and graphite tool we use to- 
day. 

dollar. This very important word 
that we all know and use every day 
comes from the long word, Joachims- 
thaler. Thal means valley ir German, 
and Joachimsthal was the name of a 
valley where very fine coins were 
made. The coins made in this valley 
were named Joachimsthaler. Later the 
word was shortened to thaler (pro- 
nounced very much like dollar), and 
came to mean a coin of a certain value. 

If you would like to know more 
about words and their histories, here 
are the names and publishers of sev- 
eral books you will find easy to read 
and interesting— 

Words, English Roots and How They 
Grow. By Margaret S. Ernst, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

Social Language. By Robert W. Fred- 
erick and Virginia B. Smith, published by 
Inor Publishing Co., New York. 

Picturesque Word Origins. Published by 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Good Speech Is a Most Important Thing 


O YOU ever dream of being a 

D great actor or actress? Do you 

like to take part in plays? If 

you do, you know how valuable a 
good speaking voice is. 

Of course, good speech is important 
for almost everyone, but especially 
for actors and actresses. The stage, 
the screen, and the radio all require 
their performers to be able to speak 
well. 

Next time you go to the movies or 
turn on the radio, listen carefully to 
the voices you hear. Try to decide 
whose voice is most pleasing. The 
voices of Myrna Loy, Helen Hayes, 
President Roosevelt, and Milton 
Cross are considered especially good 
by most people. Do you agree? 

What makes them pleasing? Is 
there some mysterious power that 
makes some people speak well and 
others very badly? 

No, there is nothing at all mysteri- 
ous about it. Bad speech is usually 
careless speech. Good speech can be 
developed by training and practice. 

Most actors and actresses have had 
thorough voice training. They have 
spent hours of practice in order to 
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make their voices as pleasant as they 
are. 

Here are a few simple facts about 
voice training which you can use to 
make your own speech more pleas- 
ant: 

First of all good health and a cheer- 
ful disposition are important. A per- 
son who is ill, tired, angry, or wor- 
ried reflects his feelings in his voice 
in spite of himself. A sick person 
usually has a thin voice, an angry 
person has a harsh voice, a worried 
person has a strained voice, but a 
well and cheerful person is likely to 
have a soft and pleasant voice. 


Correct Breathing 


Correct breathing helps to 
strengthen and deepen the voice. 
Have you ever been annoyed by a 
person who had to take a breath two 
or three times while reading a single 
sentence? A few minutes of deep- 
breathing exercises each day would 
help this person cure his fault. If you 
would like to be able to control your 
breathing and strengthen your voice, 
try regular breathing exercises for a 
few weeks. 


One of the finest actors on the stage 
is Maurice Evans, shown here as King 
Richard Il, in the play by Shakespeare. 
It has been a hit on Broadway two years. 


Stiff jaws, lazy lips, and sleepy 
tongues cause a great many people to 
speak badly. These faults can be cor- 
rected by some very simple exer- 
cises. You may think some of these 
exercises are silly, but actors who 
study speech have found them very 
useful. Here are a few of them: 


Babble like a baby, saying da-da-da- 
da and la-la-la-la, moving your jaw and 
your tongue. 

Yawn freely, and feel your throat 
relaxed and open. 

Say lo-lay-lee-lah-loo, first in a whis- 
per, and then gradually louder. 
Breathe more deeply as you make the 
sounds louder. Make the vowels full 
and round, and relax the jaw. 

Say ee, i, eh, ah, aw, o, oo in front of 
a mirror, and watch the shape of your 
lips for each different sound. 

Say me-mo-me-mo-me-mo, opening 
your lips wide for each vowel. 

Read aloud a sentence very slowly, 
and notice how the position of the 
tongue and lips change for each differ- 
ent sound. 


Read Aloud 


Reading aloud to yourself or to an- 
other person is good practice. While 
you are reading, try not to be mo- 
notonous. That is, raise and lower 
your voice, and pause at the end of 
each thought. 


Correct pronunciation is impor- 
tant too. Pronunciation means using 
correct sounds in words, and placing 
the accent on the stressed syllables. 
If you are not sure how a word should 
be pronounced, look it up in a dic- 
tionary. 

You may find that dictionary pro- 
nunciations for certain words sound 
queer and different from what you 
have always heard. This is because of 
the dialect in your part of the country. 
Dialect is simply a form of speech that 
is used in one special section of a coun- 
try and not in other parts. For in- 
stance, the speech of people in Geor- 
gia is different from the speech of 
people in Maine, even though they 
both use the same language. 

Dictionaries give the standard pro- 
nunciations used by well - trained 
speakers everywhere. At one time, 
people in your community may have 
thought anyone who used standard 
speech was snobbish and affected. Now 
you needn’t be afraid of having peo- 
ple think you snobbish, because they 
have all heard correct speech over the 
radio and in the movies. 


If you can train your voice to be 
pleasant and clear, you will be accom- 
plishing something well worth while. 
Even if you don’t plan to be an actor 
or radio announcer, you will always 
find a good voice helpful in making 
friends and in getting jobs. 
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HOW -DO-YOU-DO-IT 
By Gay Head 


Are you a little uneasy about being 
introduced to people? Do you shy from 
them because you don’t know just what 
to say? Whether you answer yes or no 
to these questions, here is an article 
you will enjoy reading. 


Jean Webster. Bob Wright. 

Jean. Bob. There,” sputters 
Kate, thinking there can be nothing 
wrong with her introduction of Bob 
Wright, a newcomer to Cedar Junior 
High, to her friend Jean. 

Poor Kate’s introduction, however, 
is not as good as she thinks it is. She 
has made the fatal mistake of intro- 
ducing a girl to a boy (instead of vice 
versa). Kate should know that a boy 
or man is always introduced to a girl 
or woman—this means the girl’s or 
woman’s name should come first, as 
“Jean Webster, this is Bob Wright,” 
or “Jean, this is Bob Wright.” 

In the same way a young person is 
always introduced to an older person, 
and the older person’s name should 
come first. “Mother, this is Bob 
Wright,” or “Aunt Beatrice, this is 
Jean Webster,” but, “Jean, this is my 
father” (man to girl). 

If your teacher is a guest in your 
home, introduce her to your Mother 
—(‘Mother, this is Miss Albright”). 
But if your Mother comes to school, 
she is the guest. Miss Albright is now 
the hostess (“‘Miss Albright, I would 
like to have you meet my mother’’). 

The simplest introduction is always 
the best, with no stuffy words such 


'B OB WRIGHT. Jean Webster. 





as ‘““May I present” or “May I have 
the pleasure of introducing.” Com- 
mands, such as “Meet Mr. Adams,” 
or “Shake hands with Joe,” are also 
wrong. 

You may say, “Jean, do you know 
my cousin, Ethel?” or “Jean, have 
you met George Collins?” if you are 
not sure the two have met. You may 
add a few words of explanation, as 
“Jean, this is Bob Wright, who comes 
from Kentucky.” 
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In answering an introduction the 
simple “How do you do”’ is best. Both 
the high-brow “Charmed, I’m sure,” 
and the low-brow “Pleased-to-meet- 
cha” are bad. Of course, if you did 
not hear the name, it’s perfectly all 
right to say, “I’m sorry, I missed your 
name.” 


It is the girl’s or woman’s or older 
person’s privilege to offer to shake 
hands. If a hand is offered, be sure to 
take it. If not, boys simply bow po- 
litely and slightly. 


Rise to the Occasion 


If sitting, boys and girls should al- 
ways rise when they are introduced 
to an older person. This is a hard and 
fast rule, and must be observed. 

The rule is not the same for adults. 
Women do not rise when they are 
being introduced. Except that a 
young woman would rise on being 
introduced to a much older woman. 

And, don’t forget, when you rise 
for an introduction, do it with good 
cheer. Don’t ever do it as though it is 
a tremendous task for you to stir 
yourself from your comfortable 
chair. 


No Gushers 


When boy meets boy, they usually 
shake hands. But girl to girl, it is 
usually a “how-do-you-do.” 


When you are introduced to some 
one, make an effort to seem glad to 
meet him (or her). You must not, of 
course, go into raptures, with such 
gushing remarks as, “Oh, Tom, this 
is the opportunity I have been wait- 
ing for. I have heard so much about 
you that I could hardly wait to see 
you.” Skip all this sort of thing, for 
even if you mean it, it cannot be said 
so as to sound sincere. 


After the introduction is over, you 
may lead into a conversation by say- 
ing (for example), “George told me 
that you have a wonderful stamp 
collection.” 


If Bob Wright, a newcomer, is at- 
tending a party at Kate’s house, it is 
natural for him to look first for his 
hostess. She should be waiting to in- 
troduce him. If, in the hallway, he 
should meet a strange man, who is 
probably Kate’s father, he should in- 
troduce himself, “How do you do, 
sir? I'm Bob Wright.” 

It will be Kate’s duty as hostess to 
introduce her guest, first of all, to 
Mamma and Papa, if they are at 
home, or to any older person. Then if 
the gathering is large and informal, 








she may introduce him to the whole 
company by telling him the names of 
everybody in the room and then say- 
ing, “Bob Wright, everybody.” Oth- 
erwise she may introduce him to the 
nearest group of people, and leave it 
to them to introduce him further. 

A boy or man, being introduced 
around this way, need not poke out 
his hand at every one. Of course, if 
the other person offers a hand, it 
must be taken. But a nod and a smile 
are as good as a handshake, and even 
better when the person you are being 
introduced to happens to be some dis- 
tance away. 

It is often hard to find the grown- 
ups in a room full of people, but it is 
one of the “musts” for a well-bred 
boy or girl. Even if you know most of 
the people in the room, and can hard- 
ly wait to tell Jack about your new 
after-school job, you should try to be 
patient until after you have spoken 
to the host or hostess and his or her 
parents. Anyhow, it’s better to get 
that over and done with, at first, than 
to have it hanging over you all dur- 
ing the party. 


Something to Talk About 


After the introduction, it is best for 
the hostess to stay long enough to get 
the conversation going. If she is called 
away at once to answer the doorbell, 
something must be done. It’s good to 
be prepared with something to talk 
about. Sports, news radio, books, vaca- 
tions, and hobbies are suitable sub- 
jects for almost everyone to talk about. 

Telephone manners are just as im- 
portant as party manners, because, in 
the average family, one conversation 
involves a number of people. For ex- 
ample, Jean calls Kate just at dinner 
time. Jean begins by shouting, “Who 
is this?” instead of asking, “May I 
speak to Kate?” In the meantime, 
Kate’s Papa is trying to listen to “Amos 
’n’ Andy,” and turns the radio up so 
loud that neither Kate nor Jean can 
hear a thing. Then Kate’s brother Sam 
adds the finishing touch by yelling 
“Soup’s on, hurry up.” 

All this excitement could be avoided 
if Jean waited until after Kate’s din- 
ner. If Jean made a mistake in the 
hour, Kate could promise to call her 
back later. The telephone is a great in- 
vention. Don’t make it a family nui- 
sance. 
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OST Westerns are full of 
M thumpety-thump and bang- 

bang and not much else. 
Once in a while you find one which 
has a good plot and good acting. 
Thunder Trail (a Paramount Pic- 
ture), taken from a novel by Zane 
Gray, has these good qualities. It has 
a bang-up cast of actors. And there 
are plenty of shooting scrapes, fisti- 
cuffs, horses thundering over the 
plains, mountain trails, and rocky 
cliffs for the villain to fall over. 

This is the story of Arizona Ames. 

A wagon train is returning to Mis- 
souri from the California gold fields. 
In the first wagon are John Ames 
and his two sons, Dick (Arizona) and 
Bob. Dick is bandaging Bob’s shoul- 
der. Bob has received a nasty cut 
from a bucking broncho. It will prob- 
ably leave a deep scar. 

The wagon train is nearing a 
stream where they will camp over- 
night. Dick is sent out by his father 
to scout for food. He takes his gun, 
hops on his pony and rides away, 
hoping to bring back a rabbit for 
supper. 


Dick Meets Foul Play 


When Dick returns he finds the 
campers have been attacked from 
ambush, robbed of their gold, and 
killed by a band of desperadoes. Lee 
Tate, the leader of the bandits, is just 
setting fire to the last wagon. He 
knocks Dick down and leaves him 
for dead. When Dick comes to, he 
thinks all his family were killed. He 
does not know that Tate has taken 
Bob along with him. 

Dick is picked up by a roving Mex- 
ican named Lopez. Lopez is a gold 
prospector. He rides over the trails 
searching for gold. He takes Dick 
with him. 

Years pass. Dick is now known as 
Arizona Ames. He and Lopez still 
ride the trails together. 

One day they come to a small west- 
ern town. Here they find Lee Tate, 
who practically owns the town. He 
owns all the nearby mines except 
one. The Morgan mine which be- 
longs to old man Morgan and his 
daughter Amy. Tate is determined to 
get hold of this by hook (money) or 
by crook (more shooting). But he 
keeps his dirty work a secret from 
his son, Bob, who is courting Amy 
Morgan. 

Arizona doesn’t recognize Bob, but 
he knows that Tate is the man who 
killed his father. He makes a vow to 
get revenge. 

The chance comes soon. 

Tate’s men ambush old man Mor- 
gan as he is going to the mine one 
day. Arizona rescues him. He per- 
suades Morgan not to sell or give up 
the mine: 
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THUNDER TRAIL 


A Western, from Zane Gray 


Then Arizona goes to Tate’s office. 
He opens the safe to try to find some 
of his father’s belongings or some 
proof that Tate was the murderer. 
While he is going through the safe, 
Bob comes in. They fight. In the 
scuffle Bob’s shirt is torn. Arizona 
sees the scar left by the broncho’s 
kick. He tells Bob the truth about 
who he is. He sends Bob and Lopez 
to protect the Morgans. 

Tate and his men find Arizona in 
the office, but Arizona escapes. They 
chase him into the hills. He is 
wounded. But as Tate is riding along 
the path below, Arizona leaps on him 
and knocks the gun out of Tate’s 
hand. In trying to recover the gun, 
Tate falls over a cliff and is killed. 

The Morgan mine is now safe in 
the hands of its owner. Bob marries 
Amy. And Arizona and Lopez hit 
the trail again, heading toward a 
new gold mine. 


HITS AND MISSES 


The Life of the Party (RKO). There 
is plenty of life to this party. Joe Pen- 
ner, Parkyakarkus, Billy Gilbert, Vic- 
tor Moore, Helen Broderick and Mar- 
garet Dumont (the big blonde who 
usually chases Groucho Marx). But the 
wisecracks aren’t lively. The whole 
thing is a mad scramble of Penner’s 
peculiar laughs, tongue-twisters and 
sneezes. In the meantime Gene Ray- 
mond is scrambling around after a 
lady’s shoes. The lady turns out to be 
Harriet Hilliard. But it’s pretty hard to 
tell heads from toes of this picture. 





Back in Circulation (Warner Bros.) 
is another newspaper story. The mcre 
they come, the more unreal they be- 
come. In this one the star girl-reporter 
(Joan Blondell) spends most of her 
time slamming the door in the face of 
the managing editor (Pat O’Brien). If 
all newspapers were run as this one, 
we should have to stand on our heads 
to read them. 
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THE PICTURES: At top of page you 
see young Dick Ames and his father. 
Dick is going out into the hills, hunting 
for rabbits. When he returns to the 
wagon train, he finds his father has been 
killed by bandits. His brother Bob has 
disappeared. Directly above you see 
Dick, grown up, now known as Arizona, 
fighting Bob. Arizona gets tha better of 
Bob. Then he sees a scar on Bob's shoul- 
der. He is fighting his own brother! 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


The President Says We 
Must Cooperate for Peace 


“America hates war. America hopes 
for peace. Therefore America actively 
enguges in the search for peace.” 

With these words President Roose- 
velt ended the important speech he 
made at Chicago recently. 

It is said of the President’s speech 
that “it made history.” Let us see why 
it is regarded as being so important. 

Up until the time the President made 
his speech, our country had taken a 
neutral stand on the war in China. 
Congress had passed the Neutrality 
Act, by which the United States would 
give no aid to either side in event of 
a foreign war. 

In China a war is actually going on, 
but neither China nor Japan has de- 
clared war. It seems that nations today 
invade another country and _ start 
“shooting it up,” without admitting 
that they are at war. Italy did it in 
Ethiopia. Italy, Germany and Russia 
are doing it in Spain. Japan did it in 
Manchuria in 1932. Now Japan is doing 
it in the heart of China. 

The Neutrality Act gives the Presi- 
dent power to decide when a formal 
war actually exists. So far, the Presi- 
dent has not decided to apply the Neu- 
trality Act in the Japan-China war. 
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Of course, if Japan would formally 
declare war on China, then the Presi- 
dent would be compelled to apply the 
Neutrality Act to both warring coun- 
tries. 

The Neutrality Act was passed at a 
time when our official] attitude toward 
foreign wars was different from the 
attitude expressed by President Roose- 
velt in his Chicago speech. 

Then our attitude was to keep our 
hands out of troubles abroad. This at- 
titude was called “our policy of isola- 
tion.” Now. the President, backed by 
Secretary Hull of the Department of 
State, says that we cannot remain in- 
different to lawlessness among nations. 
We must cooperate with peaceful na- 
tions in stopping the lawless nations 
from violating treaties and invading 
other countries’ territories. 

By the President’s speech, and the 
action of the State Department next 
day in condemning Japan for invad- 
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ing China, our country has thrown 
aside its “policy of isolation.” 

We will now engage with other na- 
tions in an effort to do something to 
make countries like Japan and Italy 
stop warring on other countries. 

Just how the law-abiding nations 
will do this has not been decided. A 


The three pictures on this page show 
the kind of life the majority of China's 
370,000,000 people lead. They are a 
simple, wee tae al peasant people, 
doing their farm work without the aid 
of modern machinery. These pictures 
were not taken in China! They were 
taken in California, on special fields 
laid out by M-G-M for "The Good 
Earth," with Pau! Muni and Luise Rainer. 
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meeting of nations will soon be held 
to decide on the next steps. 

What do the people of the United 
States say about our change in for- 
eign policy, from one of isolation to 
one of cooperation? Most of the peace 
societies think that the new policy is 
wrong and that we are “sticking our 
neck out.” They say that the only way 
for us to keep out of war is to remain 
strictly neutral, and to apply the Neu- 
trality Act—no matter how much trade 
we lose by doing it. 

Many newspapers and leaders in all 
walks of life have praised the Presi- 
dent for his speech. With him they say 
that the way to prevent another world 
war is for the law-abiding nations to 
cooperate and to take whatever action 
is necessary to put a stop to lawless- 
ness among nations. They speak of an 
“international police force,” which 
would keep law and order among na- 
tions, just as each nation has its own 
police to keep law and order at home. 


Congress Must Decide 
on Important Questions 


President Roosevelt has come riding 
out of the West prepared to do battle 
for his New Deal program. Recently, 
the President made a tour of the West 
and spoke to people in various states. 
He is convinced that most of the peo- 
ple are in favor of his policies. The 
President wants to call a special ses- 











Drawing Water 


sion of Congress, to act on important 
matters which the President wants 
to have passed. 

When Congress does meet, foreign 
affairs are likely to push New Deal 
plans to one side for a while. This is 
because of the President’s Chicago 
speech:.-What is going to happen to 
the Neutrality Act passed by Congress 
last spring? Will President Roosevelt 
ask Congress to repeal, or revise, this 
Act? Will the members of Congress 
agree with the President and the De- 
partment of State, or will they want 
the United States to remain strictly 
neutral? Probably some Congressmen 
favor the President’s plan, and others 
favor strict neutrality. They will have 
to argue out this question and come to 
some decision at the next session. 

There are four other matters the 
President wants Congress to discuss. 
All of these have something to do with 
the President’s New Deal program. 
They are: 

1. A plan to cut down the amount 
of crops grown by farmers, so that 
farm prices will be higher. If farmers 
grow much more than is needed, they 
have a hard time selling their crops, 
and get low prices for them. The Presi- 
dent wants the farmers to grow just 
enough of each crop to meet the needs 
of buyers. When buyers know that 
there is no extra supply of a certain 
crop, they are willing to pay the farmer 
higher prices. 

2. A bill to establish living wages 
and shorter hours for the lowest-paid 
workers in all parts of the country. 

3. A bill to develop water power in 

all parts of the country. This would be 
done in the same way that it is being 
done in the Tennessee Valley. Here a 
series of dams are being built to sup- 
ply water power for cheap electricity 
to be used by cities and farms of the 
district. 
‘ 4. A plan to reorganize certain Gov- 
ernment departments, and do away 
with others. This is to be done to make 
the Government run more efficiently 
and more economically than it does at 
present. 
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Scientists Pay a Visit 
to Top of Shiva Temple 


There is one less blank spot on the 
scientific map of the world today. Be- 
lieve it or not, the blank spot was in 
our own United States. 

A party of scientists, sent by the 
American Museum of Natural History 
last month, explored Shiva Temple in 
Arizona. As you see in the picture on 
this page, Shiva Temple is a towering 
“island in the sky,” a high plateau that 
is very difficult to reach. It stands 
above the north rim of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River. 

Scientists believe that this plateau 
has been separated from the rest of 
the world for at least 12,000 years. 
They explored it in order to study the 
plants and animals that have been 
there since prehistoric times. 

In order to reach the top, the ex- 
ploring party had to climb a 350-foot 
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George Andrews, son of Roy Chap- 
man Andrews (director of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History). 

No water could be found on the 
plateau, and Dr. Anthony was forced 
to ask for a water supply. Immediately 
Miss Amy Andrews, pilot for the ex- 
pedition, set out in an airplane to drop 
supplies by parachute. Her first two 
attempts were failures, and the group 
of expert climbers had to set out again, 
this time with packs of water for Dr. 
Anthony. The climbers could not carry 
enough for ten days, however, and 
Miss Andrews tried the parachute 
method again. This time she was suc- 
cessful. She made three more trips, 
and dropped enough supplies to last 
for the rest of the time. 

Dr. Anthony reported that in her 
first successfully delivered parachute 
load were a dozen of eggs and a can 
of tobacco. The eggs came down in 
perfect condition. The tobacco was 
wasted, though, because the only pipe- 





Wide World 


The “Island in the Sky" which scientists visited, aided by mountain climbers 


perpendicular sandstone wall. To do 
this, they had the help of five profes- 
sional mountain climbers. All were 
tied together by a single rope. Those 
who watched them climb reported that 
they looked like beads on a string as 
they moved slowly up the hill. 

When they reached the top, the men 
had only a portable radio to keep them 
in touch with their base. Before they 
had time to set up their radio set, they 
lit a fire to let their friends below 
know that they had reached the top 
safely. 

Two men, Dr. Harold Anthony and 
Edwin McKee, remained on top, ex- 
ploring the forest they found there, 
and trapping animals for later study. 
The others climbed down, because 
there was not enough food for all of 
them. They established a camp at the 
base of the plateau. Mr. McKee re- 
mained on top for two days, Dr. An- 
thony for nine. Later he was joined by 
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smoker in the camp did not like the 
brand that was sent! 

During his stay on the plateau, Dr. 
Anthony put out a paper, which he 
called the Shiva Daily Gazette. He 
sent this down with the men who 
brought him supplies. Here is some of 
the front page news from the paper: 

“Mosquitos on Shiva sound big as 
night hawks, but they haven’t bit us 
yet. Out of practice, I guess... . Ants 
half an inch long run in and out of our 
sleeping bags all night. They don’t 
know what to make of us. We don’t 
know what to make of them.” 

Altogether Dr. Anthony. and the 
others caught about 100 small animals. 
Among them were rats, mice, chip- 
munks, rabbits and squirrels. They 
seemed pale in color, but Dr. Anthony 
refused to say anything more about 
them until he has had time to study 
them carefully. He believes that there 
are important differences between 


these animals and ordinary ones, be- 
cause of their separation from the rest 
of the world. 


They found stone knives and ar- 
rows, and crude ovens on Shiva Tem- 
ple. These were probably left by In- 
dians who lived there hundreds of 
years ago. No other traces of human 
life were found. Dr. Anthony believes 
no other modern man ever climbed to 
the top before. 


Not far from Shiva Temple is an- 
other plateau called Wotan’s Throne. 
The party of scientists wanted to ex- 
plore this, too. They sent the group of 
climbers ahead to test it. They suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top but report- 
ed that the “steepest and most dan- 
gerous sections of Shiva Temple do not 
compare with the easiest of Wotan’s 
Throne.” They said that it would be 
almost impossible to get water or other 
supplies up as they had on Shiva Tem- 
ple. Finally the scientists were per- 
suaded not to try this second climb. 


Uncle Sam Goes to Court 
with 18 Tons of Evidence 


Eighteen tons of evidence have been 
gathered by Justice Department inves- 
tigators for a trial that is now being 
held in a Madison, Wisconsin, court. 


The United States Government has 
accused twenty-four oil companies, 
three business magazines, and forty- 
seven individuals of plotting to raise 
the price of gasoline throughout the 
Middle West. Price-fixing by business 
combinations, says the Government, is 
forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 

To fight the Government’s charges. 
the oil companies answer that their 
so-called price-raising methods were 
much like those approved by the old 
NRA. Under the NRA (National Re- 
covery Administration) businessmen 
were allowed to regulate prices, and 
in return they agreed to raise wages 
and cut hours of work. The NRA was 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in 1935. See Oct. 16 Jun- 
ior Scholastic, page 13.) The Govern- 
ment answers that it did not approve 
price-fixing in the oil industry. Also, 
the Government adds, the NRA was in 
force during only a small part of the 
time that the oil companies were dis- 
obeying the law. 

This trial is an important test of the 
Government’s power to regulate busi- 
ness. If the Government loses this case, 
Congress may be asked to pass strong- 
er anti-trust laws. Homer S. Cum- 
mings, Attorney General of the United 
States, said that a careful study of our 
anti-trust laws would be made soon. 


COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


This issue on “Voice” is the first of 
Junior Scholastic’s communication 
series. Next week the theme will be 
“Good Writing.” After that will fol- 
low “Telephone and Telegraph,” “Ra- 
dio and Television,” “Books,” “Maga- 
zines and Newspapers,” and “Motion 
Pictures.” 
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MUSIC FOR GREEN BROOM DEAR EDITOR 


Rather slowly 





1—-There was an 





English 


old man and he 





liv’d in 


the West, And his 


trade was a- eut-ting of 





broom, green broom; He 


had but one son and his 





name it was John, And he 


li- ed a - bed till twas 





noon, bright noon, 








li . ed ae- 


GREEN BROOM 


Continued from page 7 


walk down the steps and across the 
stage, taking up positions in front of 
the parson, facing him. Each takes six 
steps. The maid descends the stairs be- 
hind the couple, showing great sur- 
prise and interest. At the end of the 
music of line 2 she will have taken four 
steps, so, during line 3 she must con- 
tinue across the stage, taking up a po- 
sition on the lady’s left hand, facing 
the parson. 


Said she, “I protest there is none in 
the West 


On the word “she,” John and the lady 
kneel. On the second syllable of “pro- 
test,” the parson hands John a ring. 
John places it on the lady’s finger, on 
the ward “none.” Both rise and face 
each other. The maid shows keen in- 
terest. At the beginning of the line the 
village maidens return from R., hold- 
ing their skirts out and skipping light- 
ly across the stage in single file be- 
hind the parson. 


Is se good as the lad who sells broom, 
green broom, 

The village maids skip around the 

marriag> group, who join hands; par- 

son, bride, groom, and maid, dance 

round in a circle, in time with the mu- 

sic. The outer circle of villagers goes 
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And he 








bed till twas noon. 


in contrary motion. The father enters 
L., takes two steps, and stands thun- 
derstruck, unnoticed by the revellers. 


Is so good as the lad who sells 
broom.” 


The village maids go off R. skipping, 
in single file, turning to wave at the 
chief characters as they make their 
exit. The principals continue to dance; 
mouth open, the father throws his hat 
on the ground on the word “good,” 
registering his amazement. 


Conclusion: Whiie the chorus re- 
peat the last two lines, the bride and 
groom dance off R. The father goes off 
L. on the second line of the “repeat,” 
shaking his head at the irony of Fate, 
and making a gesture indicative of 
complete bafflement. 





HOW-DO-YOU-DO-IT? 


[See article on page 10] 


If you like articles on manners, dress, 
parties, games, and a flock of other 
such things, we suggest that you buy 
the little book called “Boy Dates Girl.” 
One copy costs 35 cents, and we pay 
the postage. If 10 or more of your class- 
mates want to buy the book at the same 
time, the price is only 25 cents per copy. 
For 100 or more copies, the price comes 
down to 20 cents. Send orders to Junior 
Scholastic Order Dept., 402 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In this column our readers may say 
anything they wish in praise or blame 
of Junior Scholastic. Readers are also 
invited to write us on any matter of in- 
terest to junior high students. 


Dear Eprror: 


On page 14, Sept. 25 issue of Junior 
Scholastic, you state “The Suez Canal 
was built by the government of Eng- 
land. .. .” This is an error; it was built 
by a private company under the French 
engineer, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
The procurement of the canal for Eng- 
land was an action of the Conserva- 
tive government of the time under 
Disraeli. Send your writers to the 
movies! 

Sincerely, 
J. R. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


Perhaps the first impressions re- 
ceived by thousands of young people 
over the United States regarding the 
location of the new telescope will be 
obtained from page 2, Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 of Junior Scholastic. You state 
that it is to be built at the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory. 

It might be of interest to your read- 
ers to know that the telescope you re- 
fer to is now being built on Palomar 
Mountain in San Diego County. 

We hope a correction may be an- 
nounced through your magazine. 


Cordially, 

T. Matcoms Brown, Principal 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 

San Diego, Calif. 


Words of Praise 


The editor of Junior Scholastic has 
received hundreds of letters of praise 
for Junior Scholastic from students, 
teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents. Mrs. Roosevelt, writing in her 
daily newspaper column, “My Day,” 
said: “As long as we are talking about 
reading matter for young people, I 
should like to mention that I enjoyed 
the magazine Junior Scholastic which 
was sent to me.. . I was interested in 
this publication because it touches on 
subjects which strike the imagination 
of all young people today... .” 

Word has come from a number of 
teachers who said that they left the 
matter of the choice of a magazine up 
to the students themselves, and that 
Junior Scholastic was their choice. 

Here are two excerpts from the hun- 
dreds of letters from teachers: 

“I am unable to keep order with but 
three copies—everyone makes such a 
mad scramble for the little master- 
piece. I say without fear of successful 
contradiction that it is the greatest as- 
set for better learning and better teach- 
ing that has ever been published. 
Please send 52 copies hereafter.” 

“My pupils were all agog over the 
new magazine, Junior Scholastic, and 
when told of the very reasonable price 
they unanimously voted to subscribe 
to it instead of the other weekly maga- 
zine we had been getting.” 
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- SOME FUN 


Poor Aim 


“Melvin! MeLVIN!” 
“What, ma?” 
“Are you spitting in the fish bowl?” 
“No, ma, but I’m coming pretty 
elose.” 
University of Southern 
California Pelican 


Or The Tail 


Bootblack: Light or dark, sir? 

Absent-minded Professor: I’m not 
particular, but please don’t give me 
the neck. 


Arithmetic Dep't 


Noah had finished the task of send- 
ing the animals of the ark into the four 
corners of the earth. On returning to 
the ark he found two snakes in his 
armchair. 

“I though I told everyone to go out 
and multiply,” said Noah. 

“But we can’t,” replied the snakes. 
“We are adders.” 

Epworth Herald 


Piston Slap 


The old worn-out car drove up to the 
toll-bridge. 

“Fifty cents,” said the gateman. 

“Sold,” replied the driver. 


Wall Street Journal 


With Wings 
Teacher: Now, Tom hold your head 
up and shoulders back. You'd like to 
have a fine carriage when you’re a man, 
wouldn’t you? 
Jack: Well, I'd rather have an air- 
plane. 


Also Minnie and Donald 
“What is a comet?” 
“A star with a tail.” 
“Name one.” 
“Mickey Mouse.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Ho Kay 


A Chinese immigrant was being 
questioned by a custom’s officer. 

Officer: “What is your name?” 

Chinese: “Sneeze.” 

Officer: “Is that your real name?” 

Chinese: “No, no. Me translate it 
into velly fine English. Me Chinese 
name ‘Ah Choo.’” 























Collie, 
“I warned you about eating crackers 
in bed!” 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


Pimply Johnny Doyle 


OHNNY DOYLE dropped in to see 
me about his pimply face this week. 
Johnny is tall, thin, and too painfully 
aware of the splotches on his face. He 
says he has tried “everything” to get 
rid of these blemishes. 

Just now he is eating no meat be- 
cause his uncle with whom he visited 
at Christmas time recommended such 
a diet. Before that he had tried diets 
without fats, diets without starches, 
diets without sweets, a variety of 
medicines, a “sure cure” soap—just 
about anything he might hear about or 
see advertised. 

Johnny wanted to make the football 
team, to be a big athlete, he confided 
to me, but he was so thin and so puny 
that he didn’t think there was likely to 
be much chance of that. He wanted to 
hear a mass of frenzicd fellow students 
shouting his name from the grand- 
stand. He wanted to realize the ambi- 
tions of most normal boys; he wanted 
to mean something to the school, to be 
somebody special in the crowd. These 
are all commendable ambitions. 
There is no reason why a boy 
or girl should not want to be 
somebody outstanding. 

Pimples are a nuisance. They 
make one a bit repulsive to , 
friends and persons whom one 
would like to 
have for friends. 
But the greatest 
harm they do is 
in building up 
unsocial atti- 
tudes, in making 
us want to keep 
away from our 
fellows. Of them- 
selves, pimples 
are harmless 
enough. They are 
a collection of tiny boils, but they do 
not clear up like ordinary boils. The 
reason for this is that the pores of the 
skin are constantly and repeatedly 
plugged by an accumulation of oily 
substances. At the time of puberty (the 
period of transition from boyhood to 
manhood), the amount of oil coming 
from the skin is increased. This plug- 
ging of the pores permits the growth of 
the bacteria or germs that are living in 
the microscopic duct behind each 
opening. Under normal conditions, and 
with sufficient washing of the face, the 
pores are kept open. The germs within 
them have no chance to multiply and 
cause boils or pimples. 

I explained these things to Johnny. 
In particular I urged him to go on liv- 
ing with his pimples, not to try to run 
from them. I urged him to use them as 
a stimulus to his development, to sum- 
mon the will power to do all the things 
that he would do if he did not have 
them. 

The first thing I asked Johnny to do 
was to think of his pimples as if they 
were freckles. He simply must get over 
the thought that he can’t do things be- 







cause of them. They impose no hand- 
icap upon mental or physical develop- 
ment. 

But to play games well Johnny must 
build himself up. He needs more 
weight and he needs more muscle. The 
variety of unwholesome diets he has 
eaten have all prevented healthy 
growth. No one can live well unless he 
partakes wisely of all the foods which 
are available to him. Fats and starches 
are necessary to develop heft. They 
make the body bigger; fat gets around 
the muscles and makes it easier for 
them to work—greases them as it were. 

Starches and sweets are stored in the 
muscles to give them power. They are 
really the fuel of the muscle. Johnny’s 
muscles failed to grow because he did 
not eat meat, the very thing of which 
muscles are made! 

I know that no boy or girl wants to 
go around with a messy looking face. 
There are some very simple things that 
he can do which will help but not cure 
his pimples. The first and most impor- 
tant is a thorough scrubbing for 
ten minutes night and morning. 
A brush, hot water and a bland 
soap are to be used. The scrub- 
bing removes the 
oil. 

I advised John- 
ny Doyle to scrub 
his face for five 
minutes, then to 
cover it with a 
small towel 
wrung out of hot 
: ) — water for three 
minutes. After 
that he was to 
continue to scrub 
for another five 
minutes. The hot 
application opens 
the pores and permits the germs and 
dirt accumulated within them to get 
out and be washed away with the con- 
tinued scrubbing. Then I told Johnny 
to eat everything his mother put on the 
table. Johnny likes candy and I told 
him there was no reason he should not 
have it in moderation. 

The doctor calls pimples acne. Many 
times he can prescribe an application 
which will help the skin to keep itself 
clean. To put some of it on is much 
easier than to spend twenty minutes a 
day in scrubbing. In some cases the 
use of ultra-violet rays or X-rays will 
peel off the outer layers of skin, open 
the pores and even lessen the amount 
of oil formed by. the skin glands. But 
in no case is it easy to cure acne per- 
manently and completely. The thing 
that Johnny Doyle is going to remem- 
ber is that he must not let it keep him 
from living his life as he would want 
to live it. He is going to eat everything, 
join in activities at junior high and 
cultivate a stronger character, and no 
little pimples are going to stop him. 

B. Y. GLAssBerc, M. D. 
The School Doctor 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 
HOMONYMS (THEY SOUND ALIKE) 


Homonyms are words that are pronounced alike, but differ in spelling and 


meaning. The blank spaces in the sentences below represent pairs of homo- 
nyms, such as WEIGHT and WAIT, BOW and BOUGH and so on. By a close 
study of the thought in each sentence, you will be able to guess which homo- 
nyms belong in the vacancies. Eath dash represents one letter. 


1, 








There was no - - - - - in the house until I gave my son a - - - - - of 
taffy. 

He - - - the taffy quickly and asked for - - - - - more pieces to give 
to his friends. 


. Iteld himI- - - - - » give him all the taffy he wanted if he chopped up 


some-- = =, 
At that, he uttered a - - - - - , which was unbecoming for a - - - - - 


boy. 
. I- - - - that he was trying to find a - - - excuse for not chopping up 


the wood. 


. He certainly wasn’t too - - - - to chop the wood, for he had been exer 


cising all - - - -. 


. He knew he would have to - - - - - - me before I granted any of hi: 


. Finally he went out to the woodshed and chopped up four - - - - - 


As a reward I gave him the taffy, and he went out to play with his friends. 
but came back with a- - - - in his stocking. 





PICTURE-GRAM 


To the left you see drawings of seven 
different objects, starting at the top 
with a FISH. Beside each drawing is an 
addition sign and a letter. The object 
of the puzzle is to identify the drawing, 
use the letters of the word and add the 
letter given, and scramble them around 
until you get another word. For ex- 
ample, the first drawing is FISH. By 
adding T to the four letters of the word 
FISH, and scrambling the five letters, 
you can get some other word. 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


NON-STOP FIGHT comes out as fol- 
lows: 


. ALABAMA 

. AMAZON 

. ONTARIO 

. RIO DE JANEIRO 
. ROANOKE 

. KEY WEST 

. ESTONIA 





One solution to the WORD BUYING 
game is as follows: (Were you able to 
get a lower score? )— 


BAA 
SUIT 
TRY 
TOP 
OGLE 
VIA 
URN 
ROE 





CONTEST RESULTS NEXT WEEK 
Results of the HIDDEN RIVER 


puzzle contest will be announced on 
his page next week. 
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NO NONSENSE ABOUT IT 


The following lines are not written in 
some foreign language. The words are 


English enough, but the letters are all 

mixed up. Try to unscramble them and 

make sense out of them. They are a 

quotation from a poem by the Ameri- 

can poet, James Russell Lowell. Capi- 

tals and punctuation are correctly 

given. 

isH sword ewer pilsem dwors 
hugeno, 

dAn eyt eh duse meth os, 

haTt thwa ni rothe stomuh saw grhou, 

nI ish medese lamcuis dan owl. 






ACROSTIC 


Below the diagram are the definitions 
of ten 6-letter words. When you have 
found the correct words, their initials 
reading down will spell a use to which 
language is sometimes put. 
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DEFINITIONS 
1—Men who enforce the laws of a city 
2—A large tract of land. 


3—Place where business is trans- 
acted. 


4—Mountain 
viewed the Promised Land. 

5—Forever. 

6—Person of great creative ability. 

7—Northern constellation in th 
Milky Way. 

8—First name of an American pz 
triot: Hale. 

9—Amuse. _ 

10—Teases. 





Last week’s RAINBOW RIDE cam: 
out as follows:— 


aot Sitls 
0 LJ 6 


AAP IALR TALC | i 


ABOU OCOAA. 
viejo 





from which Moses 
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